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The Query Post... 


DO YOU KNOW ALL THE ANSWERS? 


x * * 





NOT INFREQUENTLY NOWADAYS questions from the field find their way into Wash- 
ington headquarters. This is not surprising, and we suspect there are many more unasked ques- 
tions. Considering the many changes in operations during the past months, it is to be expected 
that at one time or another the staff will become concerned about a particular point of operations 
—in the fields of both employment service and unemployment compensation. 


x «26 
Also, we suspect field personnel may be hoarding constructive ideas for improving operations. 
x & * 


Because we think local offices are entitled not only to ask questions and receive replies to them, 
but also to voice their ideas toward improving operations, we are adding a new feature to the 
EMPLOYMENT Security Review. It will be called The Query Post—a receiving station for your 
questions and a dispatch point for answers. In this issue (page 11) we fire the opening gun and 
start The Query Post off by answering a few questions recently received from the field. After 
that, The Query Post depends on you for the questions it will answer. 


x * «* 


Remember, The Query Post welcomes questions and suggestions from all employees—local, 
State, and regional—USES and UC. Specialists of the Bureau of Employment Security will 
answer them. 

eS ke + 


No hard and fast rules are set down, but we prefer that each question be a unit in itself; that is, 
it should relate to one specific point only. A series of related or even unrelated questions is 
perfectly acceptable. We'll answer as many queries as possible each month, and if recurrent 
questions indicate general concern with regard to a particular problem, a major article may be 
forthcoming. 

x oe Ss 


The Query Post, we hope, will be mutually helpful. Your ideas may contribute directly to 
improvements in procedures and programs planned in Washington, while answers to your 
questions may be the missing link in the information you need for improving daily operations. 


x * & 


Catch The Query Post by mailing your questions before the tenth of each month. Address: 
The Query Post, EmpLoyMenT Security Review, Bureau of Employment Security, 
Washington, D. C. 

x *k* * 


Make the most of The Query Post 
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Day-care of children directive—Area and 
management-labor offices established—In- 
ventory by USES of professional skills— 
Negro training enrollments increase—Few 
crop losses. 


{ During recent weeks another directive was issued 
by the War Manpower Commission designed to give 
war jobs to more women so that the men of the 
Nation may be released for “‘heavier” tasks and the 
armed forces and thus more effectively speed the 
prosecution of the war. This directive, the ninth to 
be issued, is addressed to the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services, establishing safeguards 
for the protection of family life. 

Chairman McNutt stated in the directive, “No 
women responsible for the care of young children 
should be encouraged or compelled to seek employ- 
ment which deprives their children of essential care 
until all other sources of labor supply are exhausted. 
If such women are employed, however, adequate 
care should be provided for their ‘children.” 

The Commission is of the opinion that the employ- 
ment by industry of women with young children 
should in general be deferred until all other sources 
of labor supply have been exhausted. However, the 
Commission is opposed to any attempt by employers 
to set up barriers to the employment of such women. 
The decision as to gainful employment, according to 
the Commission, should be left to the women them- 
selves. 

It was recommended that mothers of young children 
be employed only on day shifts or at times which 
would enable them to maintain family life as close to 
normal as possible. In cases where these women 
cannot arrange by themselves for the satisfactory 
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care of their children during working hours, the 
Commission feels that it is essential that adequate 
care be provided through community, projects. 

The directive of the War Manpower Commission 
requires the Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services to receive reports from and to coordinate the 
child-care programs of the Work Projects Admin- 
istration, the Children’s Bureau, the U. S. Office of 
Education, the Bureau of Public Assistance of the 
Social Security Board, the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, the Federal Public Housing Authority, and 
other Federal departments or agencies carrying on 
child-care programs. 

The United States Employment Service will be ex- 
pected to furnish the Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services with estimates of the number of 
working mothers with young children currently em- 
ployed and the number of those who are likely to be 
employed and in what localities. 

Because of difficulties in transportation and housing, 
the additional women workers needed will probably 
be drawn mainly from young women living in large 
industrial centers, many of whom will have dependent 
children. 


q First of the War Manpower Commission field 
offices was opened on July 24 in Baltimore, Md.—one 
of the more critical labor supply areas—followed a 
week later by the establishment of the first local 
management-labor advisory committee to be set up 
under the new machinery of the WMC. 

The area director will seek full cooperation of man- 
agement, labor, and the public in total mobilization 
of the area’s manpower. 

The 8-man local management-labor committee is 
composed of 4 management, 2 A. F. of L., and 2 
C.1.O.representatives. Thearea director actsaschair- 
man. The committee will deal with labor-manage- 
ment problems, including appeals machinery, as they 
relate directly to the mobilization, training, transfer, 
or allocation of manpower. It will not be responsible 
for problems relating to individual labor-management 
disputes. 





§ The War Manpower Commission has also requested 
the U. S. Employment Service to find out how many 
chemists, engineers, metallurgists, and other profes- 
sional and scientifically trained men will be required 
in war-production plants before the end of the year 
and during 1943. 

This information, together with names now being 
added of professional and scientifically trained persons 
who have registered for military service, will make the 
National Roster of Scientific and Specialized Per- 
sonnel the country’s largest registration of technically 
trained persons. 

It is this list that the U. S. Employment Service will 
draw upon in supplying war industry’s needs for 
scientifically trained men. Representatives of the em- 
ployment offices will advise business establishments of 
the working arrangement which exists between the 
Employment Service and the National Roster and will 
explain that they are in a position to obtain from the 
Roster the qualified persons in highly skilled classifi- 
cations which operators of war-production plants may 
need. 


{ One encouraging report to the Chairman of WMC 
was that industrial placements of skilled and semi- 
skilled Negroes have increased in New York and New 
England; that a shortage of qualified Negro workers 
is developing in those areas; and that war training 
classes have increased enrollment of Negro trainees 
from 4 to 10 percent of the total number of trainees 
enrolled. Dr. Weaver, of the Negro Manpower Serv- 





ice, credited the rise in Negro placements to the 
coordinated efforts of the Committee on Fair Employ- 
ment Practice, the Governor’s Committee on Discrim- 
ination (in the New York area), the regional office 
of the WMC, and the cooperation of trade unions in 
the area. Several thousand skilled, semiskilled, and 
unskilled Negro placements were effected through 
clearance facilities of the USES. 


4 Although total farm employment decreased by 
760,000 workers for the period from July 1 to August 
1, 1942, some 111,000 more persons were engaged in 
farm work on August 1 than a year ago, according to 
the Department of Agriculture. Despite bumper 
yields and uncertain labor supplies, there were few 
crop losses during this period. 

Many auxiliary workers appeared in the fields, in- 
cluding youths, women, townspeople, and older 
persons—to contribute their bit in easing farm labor 
shortages. The Cotton Belt States of the Southeast 
and Southwest were among the few sections of the 
country reporting surplus supplies of workers. In 
agriculture, too, there appeared a hopeful relaxation 
of hiring specifications, and as grain and hay harvest- 
ing reached peak activity, farm employers took on 
less-experienced hands. Transportation difficulties 
continued to complicate recruitment, but, as discussed 
in the article on page 3 of this issue of the EMPLOYMENT 
Security Review, the combined efforts of the USES 
and the ODT are lining up the full force of the WMC 
behind the adjustment of all transportation problems. 








HIGHLIGHTS OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY ACTIVITIES IN JULY 


Placements: 


Rose to 1,006,269—9 percent above June 1942; 60 percent above July 1941. 


Initial Claims: 


Dropped to 557,349—19 percent below June 1942; 26 percent below July 1941. 


Waiting-Period Claims: 


Dropped to 497,839—17 percent below June 1942; 35 percent below July 1941. 


Compensable Claims: 


Rose to 2,709,299—6 percent above June 1942; but 5 percent below July 1941. 


Unemployment-Compensation Payments: 


Rose to $32,625,149—8 percent above June 1942; 11 percent above July 1941. 


Active File: 


3,254,240—as of July 17, 1942; not comparable with previous months. 
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In the solution of labor supply problems, other Federal agencies frequently play an 
important role. The two articles that follow tell how the activities of the Office of 
Defense Transportation and the National Housing Agency contribute to the important 


work of recruitment. 


O. D. T. 
Makes Transit 
Adjustments 


RECENTLY the Division of Local Transport of the 
Office of Defense Transportation received a two-fisted 
letter from an irate citizen, John Q. Warworker, who 
pulled no punches. 

Here is what he wrote: 

“There is absolutely too much shuttling around, too 
much crossing over of each other of people going to 
and from work. That applies perhaps even more to 
those using automobiles than those using streetcars. 
There is too much unnecessary hiring of people far 
from home. 

‘Moving, too, is a waste of time and effort. 

“T myself have been assigned to a good job 72 miles 
from home. Friday night I stood up in jammed street- 
cars for one and a half hours to get home. I would 
rather put in three more hours at my work—that is 
equivalent to at least three or four hours work a day, 
without production and without pay. Both time and 
energy wasted. 
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“Since I do not know whether the work is permanent 
enough to warrant moving—a major operation in it- 
self—and a rent raiser—the quickest and best solution 
would be to buy a car. 

“But it’s too darn bad if I have to buy a car when 
I otherwise consider a car a nuisance and wouldn’t 
be bothered with one as a gift—not to mention 
unnecessary expense. 

“Other things being anywhere near equal, em- 
ployers should hire close by and not rob out distant areas, 
and employees should be encourayed to seek work near home 
first.” 

The letter has made a pretty timely arrival in Wash- 

ington because the subject with which it so aptly 
deals—the worker and his transportation problem— 
has come very urgently to the fore in the work of the 
War Manpower Commission and its membership 
agencies. 
. John Q. Warworker’s view of the matter is packed 
with common sense. In fact, he was only restating 
a policy with which the United States Employment 
Service, the Office of Defense Transportation, and the 
War Manpower Commission are in full accord— 
namely, fullest utilization of local supplies of labor 
before seeking workers elsewhere. 

John Q. Warworker received a reply to his letter, 
and this is what it said: 

“Your suggestion that employers hire people living 
nearby and that employees be encouraged to seek 
work near home is very much to the point. Surveys 
in large cities have indicated that the transportation 
problem would be greatly simplified if this were the 
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case. This Office is working closely now with the 
United States Employment Service, and instructions 
are being sent to all their local offices, very much in 
line with your suggestions.” 


The Background 


Before going into the cooperation built up between 
the ODT and the USES over a period of many 
months, let’s take a look at the background from which 
this cooperation developed. 

There is no gainsaying that transportation is one of 
our present wartime scarcities. War inevitably puts 
a tremendous strain upon the transportation of a 
nation, especially in a country that produces things 
from buttons to bombers in widely separated sections 
of the country on a mass-production scale. Copper 
from mines, stone from quarries, and timber from 
forests must be hauled to processing plants, thence 
to manufacturing plants, on to assembly points, and 
ultimately to fighting fronts. In addition, there is the 
movement of human cargoes—men on their way to 
training camps, troops to embarkation ports—and 
the phase which so significantly concerns the USES— 
the uninterrupted transportation of workers to their 
jobs. 

In fact, transportation was one of the first concerns 
of the Government even as far back as defense and 
lend-lease days, when the Transportation Division of 
the Advisory Commission to the Council for National 
Defense was established to coordinate transportation 
facilities of that period. 

Once war was declared, moreover, the Government 
lost no time in giving authoritative direction to 
every type of transportation problem. On December 
18, 1941, 10 days after Pearl Harbor, Executive Order 
8989 established the Office of Defense Transportation 
in the Office for Emergency Management. This 
agency was made responsible for assuring “maximum 
utilization of the domestic transportation facilities of 
the Nation for the successful prosecution of the war.” 
Its broad authority extended to railroads, motor trans- 
port, inland waterways, pipe lines, air transport, and 
coastwise and intercoastal shipping, and specifically, 
it was charged with “providing adequate transportation 
for workers in essential activities.” The importance of 
the whole problem of daily movement of workers to 
and from industrial and other establishments engaged 
in the war effort was emphasized by the creation in 
the ODT of a Division of Local Transport. 
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From time to time, as the emergency heightened, 
reports gathered under the reporting program of the 
Bureau of Employment Security had indicated that 
recruitment of men for war jobs—the concern of the 
United States Employment Service—was inextricably 
interwoven with transportation and housing facilities. 
Thus facts gathered by the local offices of the United 
States Employment Service have frequently in the 
past been the basis for action by the Office of Defense 
Transportation. 


Specific Examples 


When the USES began recruitment activities in con- 
nection with the $40 million powder plant to be con- 
structed 4 miles from the little town of Radford, Va., 
back in the fall of 1941, transportation came immedi- 
ately to the fore as a problem calling for special action. 

Workers had to be recruited from five neighboring 
States, and the problem of working out housing and 
transportation facilities called for very skillful plan- 
ning. The nearest town of any substantial size that 
could be expected to house workers was Pulaski, 15 
miles distant. Ten miles away were rural communi- 
ties like Christianburg, a locality of 2,000 in normal 
times. The number of workers these places could 
house was small compared with the total number of 
more than 20,000 that had to be cared for. In the 
case of Radford, the Transportation Division of the 
Advisory Commission to the Council for National De- 
fense sent representatives to the plant site, who worked 
in close cooperation with the Virginia State Employ- 
ment Service. That office had built up a reserve file 
of information concerning available rooms and board 
within a radius of 50 miles of the job site. This was 
especially helpful in working out transportation. In- 
migrant workers were encouraged to establish living 
quarters at points that would add least to the conges- 
tion at Radford. The success of the activity naturally 
depended on cheap, satisfactory transportation to the 
job. Through the efforts of the Chambers of Com- 
merce, civic clubs, the Employment Service, and Fed- 
eral transportation advisers, a satisfactory plan was 
eventually worked out. 

A more recent example of the U. S. Employment 
Service seeking ODT action on transportation diff- 
culties was the situation encountered in Utah (Ogden, 
Salt Lake City, and Provo). With plans afoot for 
construction or expansion of large and important 
military establishments in regions where there was a 
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startling absence of rail transportation, few roads, and 
where snow was known to gather in drifts more than 
10 feet high, these areas presented a tough recruit- 
ment problem. ODT helped again to work out 
transportation facilities. 

Another project, which came to the USES through 
the Plant Site Board, was to be located in Arizona 15 
miles distant from a small town. It was held up to 
determine whether a site closer to Phoenix could be 
used. In the absence of such a site, the USES, which 
was right in the middle of the problem, was asked to 
cooperate in an arrangement for providing trans- 
portation. The project was held up until a transpor- 
tation plan was worked out acceptable to the 
Employment Service. 


Gravity of Problem Grows 


When growing scarcity of materials affected housing, 
and community attitudes developed against wildcat 
building of housing facilities which would become 
ghost towns after the war, dependence on transporta- 
tion increased heavily. Later, when rubber supplies 
were cut off and the necessity for tire conservation 
arose, the effect on the transportation of workers 
became a real concern to national strategists. Thus 
another important step was taken. 

In an Executive Order, issued May 2, 1942, the 
Office of Defense Transportation was designated as 
the policy-making agency in all matters pertaining to 
conservation of rubber-tired vehicles, tires, fuel, and 
other materials, the conservation and distribution of 
transportation services, and, to the extent necessary, 
the restriction of such services to essential uses. In 
other words, to ODT was delegated a task or conserv- 
ing the rubber tires on 27 million automobiles. 

By way of strengthening the hand of ODT in the 
discharge of this tremendous responsibility, the War 


Production Board requested the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration to use its rationing powers over tires, 
passenger cars, and gasoline to implement, to the full 
extent administratively practicable, any policies or 
programs with respect to transportation that the 
Office of Defense Transportation might formulate. 


Broad Scope of ODT Functions 


Added together, the functions of ODT covered a 
broad scope. It was ordered to coordinate trans- 
portation policies and activities of Federal agencies 
and private transportation groups and to make recom- 
mendations to the War Production Board for the 
allocation of additional materials and equipment for 
transportation lines. It was asked to cooperate with 
the Maritime Commission and other agencies in the 
coordination of domestic traffic movements with ocean 
shipping, and it was expected to certify to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission when national defense 
and security required that certain traffic should be 
accorded preference or priority in transportation. It 
also had responsibility for directing carriers to give 
precedence over all other traffic to the transportation 
of troops and matériel of war and consequently main- 
tains close liaison with Federal agencies such as the 
War and Navy Departments in matters involving 
strategic movements of troops and supplies. More- 
over, it recommends emergency legislation affecting 
domestic transportation. 

Finally, in discharging its responsibilities, the ODT 
collaborates with Federal agencies performing func- 
tions “related to the war effort and having a bearing 
upon transportation.” It is at this point that its 
activities are coordinated with the work of the United 
States Employment Service. 

With the influx of thousands of workers into war- 
production centers, where in many cases housing facil- 








THE ODT RECEIVES many suggestions toward solving wartime transportation problems. One practicable 
plan to increase the carrying capacity of present vehicles is now being developed. It calls for utilization of four- 
door sedans. The recipe: cut the sedan in half, insert an extension unit of wood, masonite, or other noncritical 
material (maximum cost $1,000), and when finished, you have an elongated, 15-passenger conveyance. In 
appearance it resembles the airport “limousines” now operating to carry passengers between hotels and metro- 
politan airports. 

Where are the sedans to come from? The plan now is to effect release of new cars which OPA froze in Gov- 
ernment stock piles and do an extension job on these first. 
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case. This Office is working closely now with the 
United States Employment Service, and instructions 
are being sent to all their local offices, very much in 
line with your suggestions.” 


The Background 


Before going into the cooperation built up between 
the ODT and the USES over a period of many 
months, let’s take a look at the background from which 
this cooperation developed. 

There is no gainsaying that transportation is one of 
our present wartime scarcities. War inevitably puts 
a tremendous strain upon the transportation of a 
nation, especially in a country that produces things 
from buttons to bombers in widely separated sections 
of the country on a mass-production scale. Copper 
from mines, stone from quarries, and timber from 
forests must be hauled to processing plants, thence 
to manufacturing plants, on to assembly points, and 
ultimately to fighting fronts. In addition, there is the 
movement of human cargoes—men on their way to 
training camps, troops to embarkation ports—and 
the phase which so significantly concerns the USES— 
the uninterrupted transportation of workers to their 
jobs. 

In fact, transportation was one of the first concerns 
of the Government even as far back as defense and 
lend-lease days, when the Transportation Division of 
the Advisory Commission to the Council for National 
Defense was established to coordinate transportation 
facilities of that period. 

Once war was declared, moreover, the Government 
lost no time in giving authoritative direction to 
every type of transportation problem. On December 
18, 1941, 10 days after Pearl Harbor, Executive Order 
8989 established the Office of Defense Transportation 
in the Office for Emergency Management. This 
agency was made responsible for assuring ‘““maximum 
utilization of the domestic transportation facilities of 
the Nation for the successful prosecution of the war.” 
Its broad authority extended to railroads, motor trans- 
port, inland waterways, pipe lines, air transport, and 
coastwise and intercoastal shipping, and specifically, 
it was charged with “providing adequate transportation 
for workers in essential activities.’ The importance of 
the whole problem of daily movement of workers to 
and from industrial and other establishments engaged 
in the war effort was emphasized by the creation in 
the ODT of a Division of Local Transport. 
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From time to time, as the emergency heightened, 
reports gathered under the reporting program of the 
Bureau of Employment Security had indicated that 
recruitment of men for war jobs—the concern of the 
United States Employment Service—was inextricably 
interwoven with transportation and housing facilities. 
Thus facts gathered by the local offices of the United 
States Employment Service have frequently in the 
past been the basis for action by the Office of Defense 
Transportation. 


Specific Examples 


When the USES began recruitment activities in con- 
nection with the $40 million powder plant to be con- 
structed 4 miles from the little town of Radford, Va., 
back in the fall of 1941, transportation came immedi- 
ately to the fore as a problem calling for special action. 

Workers had to be recruited from five neighboring 
States, and the problem of working out housing and 
transportation facilities called for very skillful plan- 
ning. The nearest town of any substantial size that 
could be expected to house workers was Pulaski, 15 
miles distant. Ten miles away were rural communi- 
ties like Christianburg, a locality of 2,000 in normal 
times. The number of workers these places could 
house was small compared with the total number of 
more than 20,000 that had to be cared for. In the 
case of Radford, the Transportation Division of the 
Advisory Commission to the Council for National De- 
fense sent representatives to the plant site, who worked 
in close cooperation with the Virginia State Employ- 
ment Service. That office had built up a reserve file 
of information concerning available rooms and board 
within a radius of 50 miles of the job site. This was 
especially helpful in working out transportation. In- 
migrant workers were encouraged to establish living 
quarters at points that would add least to the conges- 
tion at Radford. The success of the activity naturally 
depended on cheap, satisfactory transportation to the 
job. Through the efforts of the Chambers of Com- 
merce, civic clubs, the Employment Service, and Fed- 
eral transportation advisers, a satisfactory plan was 
eventually worked out. 

A more recent example of the U. S. Employment 
Service seeking ODT action on transportation diffi- 
culties was the situation encountered in Utah (Ogden, 
Salt Lake City, and Provo). With plans afoot for 
construction or expansion of large and important 
military establishments in regions where there was a 
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startling absence of rail transportation, few roads, and 
where snow was known to gather in drifts more than 
10 feet high, these areas presented a tough recruit- 
ment problem. ODT helped again to work out 
transportation facilities. 

Another project, which came to the USES through 
the Plant Site Board, was to be located in Arizona 15 
miles distant from a small town. It was held up to 
determine whether a wite closer to Phoenix could be 
used. In the absence of such a site, the USES, which 
was right in the middle of the problem, was asked to 
cooperate in an arrangement for providing trans- 
portation. The project was held up until a transpor- 
tation plan was worked out acceptable to the 
Employment Service. 


Gravity of Problem Grows 


When growing scarcity of materials affected housing, 
and community attitudes developed against wildcat 
building of housing facilities which would become 
ghost towns after the war, dependence on transporta- 
tion increased heavily. Later, when rubber supplies 
were cut off and the necessity for tire conservation 
arose, the effect on the transportation of workers 
became a real concern to national strategists. Thus 
another important step was taken. 

In an Executive Order, issued May 2, 1942, the 
Office of Defense Transportation was designated as 
the policy-making agency in all matters pertaining to 
conservation of rubber-tired vehicles, tires, fuel, and 
other materials, the conservation and distribution of 
transportation services, and, to the extent necessary, 
the restriction of such services to essential uses. In 
other words, to ODT was delegated a task or conserv- 
ing the rubber tires on 27 million automobiles. 

By way of strengthening the hand of ODT in the 
discharge of this tremendous responsibility, the War 


Production Board requested the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration to use its rationing powers over tires, 
passenger cars, and gasoline to implement, to the full 
extent administratively practicable, any policies or 
programs with respect to transportation that the 
Office of Defense Transportation might formulate. 


Broad Scope of ODT Functions 


Added together, the functions of ODT covered a 
broad scope. It was ordered to coordinate trans- 
portation policies and activities of Federal agencies 
and private transportation groups and to make recom- 
mendations to the War Production Board for the 
allocation of additional materials and equipment for 
transportation lines. It was asked to cooperate with 
the Maritime Commission and other agencies in the 
coordination of domestic traffic movements with ocean 
shipping, and it was expected to certify to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission when national defense 
and security required that certain traffic should be 
accorded preference or priority in transportation. It 
also had responsibility for directing carriers to give 
precedence over all other traffic to the transportation 
of troops and matériel of war and consequently main- 
tains close liaison with Federal agencies such as the 
War and Navy Departments in matters involving 
strategic movements of troops and supplies. More- 
over, it recommends emergency legislation affecting 
domestic transportation. 

Finally, in discharging its responsibilities, the ODT 
collaborates with Federal agencies performing func- 
tions “related to the war effort and having a bearing 
upon transportation.” It is at this point that its 
activities are coordinated with the work of the United 
States Employment Service. 

With the influx of thousands of workers into war- 
production centers, where in many cases housing facil- 





THE ODT RECEIVES many suggestions toward solving wartime transportation problems. One practicable 
plan to increase the carrying capacity of present vehicles is now being developed. It calls for utilization of four- 
door sedans. The recipe: cut the sedan in half, insert an extension unit of wood, masonite, or other noncritical 
material (maximum cost $1,000), and when finished, you have an elongated, 15-passenger conveyance. In 
appearance it resembles the airport “limousines” now operating to carry passengers between hotels and metro- 


politan airports. 


Where are the sedans to come from? The plan now is to effect release of new cars which OPA froze in Gov- 


ernment stock piles and do an extension job on these first. 
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ities were totally inadequate, transportation facilities 
were taxed to the utmost hauling workers to and from 
living quarters, oftentimes as far as 50 and 60 miles 
distant. Local transportation systems were at first 
able to do the job mainly by adjustment of current 
services. But intensified war production and increas- 
ing manpower needs put a heavier strain on already 
heavily taxed transportation. With a developing 
scarcity of materials for construction shutting off new 
housing projects, and tire shortages and gasoline ra- 
tioning adding to transportation difficulties, recruit- 
ment of war workers by the USES in some instances 
became largely a transportation problem. 

Shortly after the WMC was created on April 18, 
1942, the problem of recruitment and its dependence 
on transportation became so acute that the President 
amended Executive Order 9139 to include the ODT 
in the WMC’S membership so that transportation in 
its relation to manpower mobilization might receive 
the full benefit of coordinated action. One of the 
first eight directives (No. VIII) of the WMC called 
for joint cooperation of several Federal agencies to 
further this objective—among them the USES. 

As a result the USES issued Operations Bulletin 
No. B-37, calling for the inclusion of a special section 
in the ES-274 reports of local offices to bring transpor- 
tation difficulties to the fore. 

The information called for falls mainly into two cat- 
egories. The first of these includes problems of 
recruitment or labor turn-over experienced because of 
transportation difficulties encountered by workers in 
commuting daily from home to job. This will detail 
names of establishments, projects, or agricultural 
activity, in which problems arise; an indication of 
their seriousness and cause—whether due to com- 
muting cost, time, or unsatisfactory service, or to a 
lack of tires and gas for private cars; and finally, 
constructive suggestions for a solution of the prob- 
lem. 

The second category covers recruitment problems 
arising from lack of travel funds or the gas or tires 
necessary to make it possible for workers to take jobs 
away from home or for persons to accept training. 
This type of information, too, will identify establish- 
ment, project, or agricultural activity by name, the 
number and occupations of workers needed, wages 
offered, areas in which involved workers are located, 
and an indication of the nature of the problem, 
whether workers could not pay their own transporta- 
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tion, or whether lack of gas or tires kept them from 
the jobs. 

One other point is stressed in the Bulletin. While 
local offices are asked to give secondary causes, if 
they exist, they must make certain that transportation 
was the primary cause of items reported as a result 
of this mandatory requirement. This emphasizes that 
the material is destined for the ODT to be used in 
shaping policies on transportation in the interest of 
successful industrial manpower mobilization. 

The reporting phase of the local offices of the 
USES does not, however, represent their full part 
in cooperating with ODT to make defense measures 
effective. 


Local Office Influence 


Director Joseph B. Eastman, asked to comment on 
the part that local offices could play in the important 
battle of transportation, outlined a blueprint of the 
present program and suggested how the influence of 
local offices can be brought to bear in making it 
effective. 

Said Mr. Eastman: 

“The ODT was created, not to manage and operate 
the carriers, but to lend to them in every possible way 
the aid of the Government, and to coordinate their 
activities and to help them operate more nearly as 
one single, unified system. 

“Under the drive first of the defense and then of 
the war program, the production of the country has 
risen to a height which has tremendously increased 

















GERMANY HAS REMOVED all but four seats from 
its street cars in compliance with an order of the Cen- 
tral Communications Authority of the German Gov- 
ernment. The four seats are reserved exclusively for 
the war wounded. 








the traffic of carriers. The tide is still rising and will 
continue to rise for considerable time to come. For 
a time, carriers were able to keep up with the con- 
tinually increasing demands upon them, but the need 
now for conserving tires and equipment makes public 
cooperation vitally essential. 

“With more and more public vehicles being divert- 
ed to war uses, the Division of Local Transport of 
ODT laid out a 12-point program of cooperation on 
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the part of war industry and transit companies to 
expedite the movement of workers to war jobs and at 
the same time hold down the need for additional 
facilities, the construction of which would substan- 
tially hamper the production of other war equipment. 

‘**As methods of making the greatest possible use of 
existing facilities, the following are suggested: (1) 
staggering business, school, and working hours, (2) 
improving regulation of street traffic to make possible 
speedier movement of passenger vehicles, and (3) 
making more efficient use of private automobiles 
through neighbor cooperation in filling them. 

“Staggering business, school, and working hours 
promises to be one of the most effective methods of 
relieving local transportation difficulties. It is im- 
perative that every community take steps as quickly 
as possible to adjust the hours for factories, schools, 
offices, and stores so that war-production workers and 
other persons doing essential work can travel to and 
from their jobs with minimum delay and discomfort. 

“The importance of a program of this kind becomes 
apparent when it is recognized that in most cities 
more than 50 percent of the total volume of local 
traffic is carried during morning and evening rush 
hours, leaving 50 to 75 percent of existing transit 
equipment idle during the remainder of the day. 

“If school hours are adjusted so that they do not 
coincide with the hours of industrial plants, busses 
and street cars can carry a much larger total load in 
any one day. In many places, busses now used exclu- 
sively for carrying children to and from school can 
be used to transport workers to war-production plants. 

“Many communities are now working out plans for 


staggering hours, and an ever increasing number of 
cities have already put such plans into effect. In 
Washington, President Roosevelt led the way by stag- 
gering the hours of Government employees, and the 
move has proved a life saver for the mass transporta- 
tion companies. 

“In addition to the staggering of hours, improved 
traffic-control measures should be put into effect 
throughout the country to make it possible for busses 
and street cars to speed up service and to make a 
larger number of trips. Steps should be taken to 
clear up the streets in congested areas through better 
regulation of the traffic flow and through elimination 
of unnecessary parking on important thoroughfares. 

‘So far as passenger automobiles remain available 
for transportation in the war effort, as in moving 
workers to and from defense plants, they must be used 
to capacity in both directions. And of course every 
possible expedient for conserving rubber and keeping 
all equipment in good repair with a maximum of econ- 
omy and efficiency must be put into practice. 

“Careful study of the transportation situation in 
each community should be made so that it can be re- 
lated to the recruitment problems of the war’s indus- 
trial manpower recruitment agency, the USES. The 
local offices of that agency can themselves play an im- 
portant part in promotional work by bringing to the 
attention of workers and employers the benefits and 
advantages inherent in the whole staggered-hour 
program as well its importance to the successful 
prosecution of the war. Certainly, plants with ade- 
quate transportation facilities will have the least labor 
turn-over.” 
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TO ILLUSTRATE why so much stress is put on the importance of staggering hours, ODT gave this example: 


Consider a factory employing 1,200 people, located 5 miles out of town, in which everybody works from 8 in 
the morning until 5 in the afternoon. To transport these workers, 24 busses will take these people out in the 
morning, returning empty, and will go out empty in the evening and bring them home. The 24 busses will 
operate 480 miles. Now if it is possible to accomplish perfect staggering of the hours at that plant over the entire 
24-hour period (and that is possible with many, if not most, production processes), 50 of the 1,200 employees will 
start to work each hour of the 24. Under those conditions one bus will do the entire job, taking 50 workers out 
and 50 back each hour. That bus will operate no so-called “dead” mileage. The difference between perfect 
staggering and having all the workers come to work simultaneously in this hypothetical plant—23 busses. From 
a rubber standpoint in this particular case, only half as much mileage and rubber will be consumed with the 
staggering program as without it. 

Perfection of staggering is not always possible, but this example illustrates the extreme importance of the 
principle. Two-thirds of the busses and streetcars operated in rush hours stand idle during the mid-day hours 
when they could be performing useful war duties. 


A PA ES CRIES STE ALD TR a TERETE A SECT TI 
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N. H. A. 
Provides Shelter 


TO EXPEDITE labor recruitment, provision must be 
made for housing. 

Housing will also keep workers on the job. 

With the tremendous population growth experi- 
enced by hundreds of war-production centers, ade- 
quate housing has become one of the most vital factors 
in assuring that the production of essential materials, 
equipment, and supplies does not fall behind schedule. 
If good housing facilities are not available in a com- 
munity, much-needed workers will refuse employ- 
ment. Moreover, as scores of employers and local 
employment offices can testify, after intense recruit- 
ment has unearthed the machinist or tool maker 
needed in a given plant, the highly prized worker 
quits his job, frequently within 24 to 48 hours after 
reporting for duty, because he and his family could 
not find a suitable place to live. In other instances 
needed workers come to war-production centers only 
to leave after several weeks of training on the job— 
because no provision was made to house them. Such 
a turn-over is costly not only to the employer involved 
but to the entire war-production effort. Although 
housing alone is seldom sufficient to get or to keep 
workers, housing facilities are necessary if the work of 
the labor supply agencies is to be effective. 

Prior to February 1942 some 16 independent Gov- 
ernment units were operating to serve the Nation’s 
housing needs. At that time, the National Housing 
Agency was created by Executive Order as a major 
unit of the Government, responsible for development 
and execution of the Nation’s housing program. Since 
that time, however, NHA has concentrated more 
and more on war housing—providing homes for war 
workers. 


Information Role of USES 


The National Housing Agency assumes the re- 
sponsibility of providing housing for essential in- 
migrant war workers, and in drafting its locality 
housing programs, it looks to the U. S. Employment 
Service to determine how much in-migration is 
really necessary after full utilization of all local 
labor. As stated in a recent circular to its regional 
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staff, ““The primary and official source of information 
on anticipated hirings, on local labor supply, and on 
necessary in-migration is the series of reports pre- 
pared and furnished to the National Housing Agency 
by the Bureau of Employment Security.” ! 


Responsibilities Defined 


The responsibilities involved in providing housing 
for necessary in-migrants are allocated among the 
Administrator’s Office of NHA and its three con- 
stituent agencies: the Federal Housing Administration 
(FHA), the Federal Home Loan Bank Administra- 
tion (FHLBA), and the Federal Public Housing Au- 
thority (FPHA). 

The function of the Administrator’s Office is to de- 
termine housing needs in the several war areas, to 
prepare housing programs, and to effect the full utiliza- 
tion of existing housing facilities. To accomplish these 
purposes, ten regional offices have been established. 

These offices work closely with the field staffs of 
other Government agencies, particularly the USES 
and the WMC. Seven of the NHA regional offices 
are located in the same cities with regional offices 
of the Social Security Board and the War Manpower 
Commission. As a result of the close working rela- 
tionships which have developed in some of these 
areas, labor recruitment and housing problems have 
been resolved with less difficulty than in areas where 
less cooperation exists. 

The Federal Housing Administration, operating through 
State and local field offices, is charged with facilitat- 
ing the production of privately built housing for 
“1 As the War Manpower Commission Regional Offices begin operations, the 


procedure for securing labor market data will be changed. Increasingly, requests 
for information will be channeled through the WMC regional office. 


I THINK THE SINGLE THEME that has run 
through our new set-up and is consistently guiding 
our program and our approach to housing is in the 
Executive Order that set up the National Housing 
Agency. That Order (issued February 24, 1942 and 
effective as of that date) was essentially an act of 
unification. It was designed to close the ranks, to 
strengthen the housing front, the war housing front. 
It was an effort to mobilize total resources for the 
war housing program and to lay a foundation for a 
total broad approach to the whole housing picture.— 
Joun B. Bianprorp, Jr., Administrator, National 
Housing Agency. 
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which priority assistance (release of scarce materials 
through WPB) has been made available. This is 
accomplished by making mortgage insurance available 
to private lenders on war housing. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Administration assists 
private builders by providing credit through its mem- 
ber mortgage-lending institutions. The war emer- 
gency requirements that priority ratings must be ob- 
tained for all scarce materials will no doubt limit 
the amount of housing which would normally be built 
under provisions of FHA and FHLBA. 

The Federal Public Housing Authority will construct 
and manage the great bulk of war housing. This unit 
of NHA was created through the absorption of the 
United States Housing Authority, Defense Homes 
Corporation, and the transfer of defense housing 
functions of the War and Navy Departments (except 
provisions for enlisted personnel), the Department of 
Agriculture, the Federal Works Administration, and 
the Public Buildings Administration. Functioning 
through a regional set-up, FPHA is responsible for 
producing and managing the public housing called 
for in locality housing programs. 


Locality Program Objectives 


The locality housing programs are the blueprints of 
the minimum housing requirements for needed work- 
ers in intensive war-production centers. Based on a 
policy which recognizes the necessity of conserving 
material and manpower, the locality programs seek to 
achieve at least the following primary objectives: 

1, All housing construction now will be limited to 
that which is essential for the war task. 

2. War housing will be projected only to meet the 
need arising out of the indispensable migration of all 
groups of war workers from beyond the distance of 
feasible transportation into localities of intensive war- 
production activity. 

3. Other housing needs must wait until it is feasible 
to meet them, but the indispensable minimum in- 
migration of war workers must be provided with 
housing. 

Fundamental to the development of locality housing 
programs are the labor market data which set the 
figure of necessary in-migration to meet employer 
labor demands and the specific time when such labor 
is required. This is provided by local office reports, 
which after careful checking are made available to 
NHA. The NHA regional representative is then 
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responsible for determining the means of housing the 
incoming workers and their families. 

Usually, first reliance is placed upon the greatest 
possible use of existing housing. Through the Homes 
Registration Offices and the War Guest Program, the 
public is urged to help solve the pending housing 
shortage by coriserving space in homes and registering 
vacancies with the HRO. 

When all possible housing space has been absorbed 
and there still are insufficient quarters for essential in- 
migrants, new construction is programmed. Such a 
program is prepared on the assumption that workers 
now living within what has generally been considered 
as reasonable commuting distance of the war activity 
will continue to be able to commute, despite increased 
transportation difficulties. New housing is pro- 
grammed to provide for those workers who have com- 
muted long distances (daily round trips of 70-100 
miles or more) but not for workers already housed in 
the area, unless such housing is so inadequate that 
workers might quit their jobs. In order to conserve 
transportation, new housing is to be located as close to 
the war activity as feasible—within walking distance 
(2 miles) of the war plant or within walking distance 
of existing or definitely assured public transportation 
with adequate facilities where the round-trip time does 
not exceed 2 hours per day and the round-trip com- 
muting fare does not exceed 40 cents per day. 

The completion of new housing is timed as nearly 
as possible to provide housing for in-migrants at the 
time they are needed in the community. In order 
to conserve materials and to meet the time schedules 
for new housing construction, most family dwelling 
units which are to be built by the Government will 
be minimum units of temporary construction. Excep- 
tions are provided for in areas where the housing 


’ need is so great that such structures would be needed 


after the war or where temporary structures would 
create fire or health hazards. 

With the establishment of NHA regional offices, 
and with the increased complexity of the housing 
program, closer relationship in the field with the 
various agencies whose work is directly associated 
with the housing program will do much to gear the 
war housing program to specific labor market needs. 

Frequently, local offices of the U. S. Employment 
Service, in carrying out their labor recruitment tasks, 
will be first to recognize an imminent housing short- 
age. Such a shortage should be reported immediately 
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to the local housing authority and to the regional 
labor supply office. Meanwhile, the local office, in 
cooperation with the local housing authority or other 
community groups, may work out a solution to the 
problem, at least temporarily. This will allow 
recruitment to continue until a satisfactory permanent 
solution is found. Although reports will not build 
houses, it should be kept in mind that the ultimate 
solution may very well depend to a large extent on 
the accuracy, thoroughness, and frequency of the 
local office reports on a particular housing situation. 


Typical Examples 


The following examples are typical of local office 
participation in the solution of critical housing 
problems. 

When the United States Employment Service sur- 
veyed the Elkton, Md., area in June of this year, it 
discovered a lack of housing and an immediate need 
for dormitories and trailers. So serious was the hous- 
ing shortage, one employer—an important war con- 
tractor—asked the USES not to refer additional 
workers unless of course they already had housing 
accommodations. 

Meanwhile, temporary arrangements were made 
with a nearby college to use dormitory facilities during 
the summer and with neighboring tourist camps to 
provide accommodations for incoming war workers. 
As a result, recruitment of workers was resumed, since 
it was felt that these accommodations would suffice 
until the new housing units are completed. 

A recent report from the NHA indicates that the 
housing program drawn up on the basis of the USES 
survey is now well under way and housing will be 
available to meet hiring schedules. 

A more complicated situation exists in the highly 
industrialized Baltimore area. Large war-production 
employers have drawn many essential workers and 
their families into the community. In addition, other 
migrants have come into the area who were not 
employable in war production. This combined influx 
of people has put a severe strain on housing, trans- 
portation, and other community facilities. However, 
through NHA a large volume of housing, both public 
and private, has been assured. However, despite 
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efforts of the WMC to discourage in-migration of 
nonessential workers, people continue to be lured to 
the area. As a result, workers who are needed have 
increasing difficulty in finding a place to live. 

Mobile, Alabama, is another area where housing 
continues critical. Although a housing program has 
been drafted for the area and some projects are now 
under construction, the continuous in-migration and 
the failure of employers to make the most of available 
local labor counteracted the attempt to provide hous- 
ing. Consequently, there is a high turn-over rate and 
added difficulty in recruiting new workers. A recent 
survey in one large company in the area revealed 
that 90 percent of the separations for a given period 
were attributed to inadequate housing. 

In many areas inadequate housing still remains a 
bar to the recruitment of essential workers. The 
National Housing Agency, however, is working in 
cooperation with other Federal agencies and State 
and local communities to insure that high turn-over 
rates and recruitment difficulties will be eliminated 
where housing is the basic cause. The success of the 
war housing program in promoting the war effort 
requires that enough housing shall be provided to 
implement labor procurement and that no more 
houses shall be built than are absolutely necessary, so 
that scarce materials shall be conserved. To accom- 
plish these objectives a dependable forecast of es- 
sential in-migration is imperative. An important 
responsibility rests upon the Bureau of Employment 
Security to provide the National Housing Agency 
with sound labor market information upon which 
locality housing programs can be developed. The 
Bureau of Employment Security, in turn, relies upon 
the U. S. Employment Service and its local and 
regional offices to gather the significant facts which 
determine to a large extent the course of action neces- 
sary on the part of NHA to house workers in war- 
production centers. Only in this way can the case be 
made for providing necessary housing. 
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Other discussions on auxiliary aids to recruitment 
will appear in subsequent issues of the EMPLOY- 
MENT SECURITY REVIEW. 
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What’s on your mind? The Query Post welcomes questions, suggestions, and ideas from all 


employees—local, State, and regional—of the United States Employment Service a 


of State 


Unemployment Compensation Agencies. Query Post answers will be prepared by specialists 
in the Bureau of Employment Security. Address your letters to: The Query Post, EMPLOY- 
MENT SECURITY REVIEW, Bureau of Employment Security, Washington, D. C. 


1. What are the hours of operation for local USES 
offices and what variation in schedule is permitted? 


Every employee is required by order of the Federal 
Security Administrator to work 44 hours per week. 
Local offices should remain open during whatever 
hours are most appropriate to the community to do 
the job the office has to do. This means that the 
working hours of individual employees must be stag- 
gered, if more than an 8-hour day of business is 
required. 


2. Does the Social Security Board have any objection to 
meetings of employee organizations, such as unions, being 
held on office premises after office hours? 

So long as such meetings are held on the employees’ 
time, there is no objection. In the public service, 
trade unions assume some of the functions of profes- 
sional organizations. Their concern with develop- 
ment and maintenance of standards of employment 
and operations provides a means for employee par- 
ticipation in administration. As such, their contribu- 
tion is of value to the service, and the use of office 
premises for meetings after office hours is a recognized 
practice. 


3. The USES formerly maintained experimental research 
centers in different locations throughout the country. Is there 
any plan to have such centers operated during the war to test 
new methods and procedures necessitated by our increased 
responsibility? 

There are at present no experimental centers as 
such to serve as observation posts and proving grounds 
for new developments in Employment Service prac- 
tice. However, trial runs of new procedures and 
special studies of operations are made from time to 
time in offices selected as typical, or as presenting 
special problems. State Directors may expect in the 
future to receive an increasing number of requests for 
cooperation in such experimental projects. 
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4. What is a “manning table’? and how is it used? 

A manning table is an occupational composition 
study on an industry basis reflecting in standard 
terminology the kinds and relative numbers of workers 
employed. 

The study consists of an over-all industrial process 
description and a process description for each depart- 
ment. Accompanying each departmental process 
description is a table showing the occupations usually 
occurring in this department together with their 
percentage distribution. Also shown for each occu- 
pation is an estimate of training time and an evalua- 
tion of the suitability of the occupation for women. 

An alphabetical arrangement of these occupations 
is also provided along with definitions of each occupa- 
tion occurring in the study. 

Used in conjunction with supply and demand data 
derived from ES-270 and other reports, these studies 
yield the most accurate current and future picture 
of the labor market which has been devised. 


5. Why is the term “activity” used in War Manpower 
Commission Directives rather than ‘‘industry’’? 

The term “activity” is more accurate. Since the 
word ‘‘industry” has varying connotations, it is prefer- 
able to speak of activities as being more or less essential. 
Industry” means manufacturing to many people, 
while “activity” covers not only manufacturing but 
also construction, trade, service, etc. To Employment 
Service personnel, industries are tied to industrial 
codes, which cover all the major activities found in 
any establishment which is part of the industry. 
Use of the term “‘activity” means that within the same 
establishment, the various activities and products 
may be separated and assigned degrees of essen iality 
in relation to the war effort. 
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USE OF OCCUPATIONAL QUESTIONNAIRES IS— 


Exposing 
Workers 
to War Jobs 


 — a By 


REGIONAL STAFF 


United States Employment Service 
Cleveland, Ohio 


TWO MILLION MORE workers directly engaged 
in war production needed in Ohio, Michigan, and 
Kentucky by 1944! Where are we going to get these 
additional workers? At least two-thirds of this num- 
ber are expected to come from peacetime industries— 
the balance from the farm, the unemployed, the home. 
Every effort, therefore, must be exerted immediately 
to insure that workers with critically scarce occupa- 
tional skills are using those skills in essential war 
industries. 

In order to secure the necessary information con- 
cerning workers’ skills, a national occupational in- 
ventory initiated in conjunction with the Selective 
Service System is well on its way toward completion. 
As pointed out in USES Operations Bulletin C-25 
(National Occupational Inventory to Insure Maxi- 
mum Utilization of Workers’ Skills in Essential Indus- 
tries and to Assist in Allocating the Supply of Workers 
Between Essential Industries and the Armed Forces), 
issued March 23, 1942, local offices are responsible 
for immediately calling in all Selective Service 
registrants in the critical skills group not currently 
employed on essential production, or employed at 
less than the skill shown. As the need develops, 
workers with less-essential, and even nonessential, 
skills must be dealt with in similar manner. 

This Bulletin, however, merely established the 
mechanical framework for handling the occupational 
questionnaire. The actual transfer of workers presents 
a problem of individual and community relations 
which must be resolved by each local office. 

Neither the United States Employment Service nor 
any other agency at present possesses the power of 
mandatory transfer to war production of individuals 
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who are not now employing their full skills in war 
industries. This fact must not, however, in any way 
deter local offices from making every reasonable effort 
to bring such workers into war production. 

The experience of several offices in Region V should 
serve to illustrate some of the possible techniques 
which may be used by local offices to accomplish this 
objective. 

In one “Michigan local office, rapid progress was 
made in the work of interviewing registrants with 
critical skills by designating three full-time inter- 
viewers for the job. Applicants were called in at the 
rate of 10 per hour. The office has remained open 
two evenings a week to service applicants unable to 
call during the day. Of the 7,400 occupational 
questionnaires received by this office to date, an 
estimated 1,400 individuals had been called in and 
interviewed. Many cases of successful transfer from 
nonessential to essential work have been reported by 
the referral officers. With the complete cooperation 
of the draft boards, the percentage of persons respond- 
ing to the call-in notices ran better than 95 percent. 
The draft boards have assured the office that the re- 
maining 5 percent will also report. 

Due to severe labor stringencies in the area served 
by another Michigan local office, the occupational 
questionnaire file is already being used for the loca- 
tion of persons in nonessential industries for break-in 
and trainee jobs in war industries. Hence, call-in 
notices are being sent to a large number of individuals 
who do not necessarily indicate critical skills. In- 
stead of the regular call-in notices, this office is experi- 
menting with a form letter which gives the Selective 
Service registrant some information regarding the 
job openings for which he is being considered. 

The United States Employment Service for Ken- 
tucky has developed a weekly report for administra- 
tive office control purposes which indicates the prog- 
ress of each office in occupational questionnaire proc- 
essing. Information contained therein provides the 
State administrative office with the necessary facts 
concerning the number received, critical skills group, 
referrals to essential industries, and refusal to accept 
referral by the registrant. Based on this informa- 
tion, the State labor supply officer is in a position to 
initiate action in order to speed up the attempts 
being made by the local office to secure more effec- 


tive utilization of workers indicating unused critical 
skills. 
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Pooled interview itineraries have been arranged in 
the region for a large aircraft company in Ohio, 
using the occupational questionnaire critical skills 
group as the source of supply. This procedure will 
be applied particularly to those registrants who have 
already been interviewed by the local office and 
refused to accept referral to more essential jobs. 

War contractors are urged to cooperate with the 
Employment Service in negotiating with registrants 
who have critical skills but are employed in nones- 
sential production and with their employers. Through 
the medium of pooled interviews with employers and 
their workers, the critically needed workers will be 
more directly exposed to essential war jobs. 

The “‘employed reserve”’ file will be used extensively 
in the future in collaboration with war contractors as 
the potential source of supply for workers with critica] 
skills. Lists of persons in this category will be fur- 
nished war contractors in order to stimulate the transfer 
of such workers to war industry. 

As an indication of things to come, one Ohio local 
office has already found it necessary to utilize the oc- 
cupational questionnaires as its active file. (There 
were only 87 applicants actively seeking work through 
this local office.) Due to the critical housing shoriage 
(6,000 of its 10,000 indusirial workers are from outside 
the local area), those registrants living within the city 
limits have already been called in for referral regard- 
less of skill. Women are also being used in great num- 
bers by local employers. Because of the intensive 
recruiting being conducted by the local office and by 
local industry, many small retail establishments have 
already been forced to close. 

Located in an area of great war-production activity, 
another Ohio office has met most of the problems 
involved in effectuating the transfer of workers from 
nonessential to essential tasks. Of a total of 1,682 
persons indicating critical skills, not employed on 
essential products, 1,184 responded to call-in letters. 
Approximately 250 in this group accepted referral to 
war contractors, of whom 107 were hired. 

It has been found necessary, however, to communi- 
cate frequently with the registrant’s employer, and 
in some cases with the individual’s labor organization 
(in the event that the registrant is a union member), 
Every effort is made with che employer to secure a 
release similar to that granted employees entering the 
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armed services. In all such instances, the necessary 
contacts, whether by mail or personal visit, are made 
with top management. 

Practically all employers are today releasing in- 
dividuals on a leave-of-absence basis, with the reten- 
tion of all rights, when the worker is called upon to 
enter the armed services. Filling a skilled position in 
a critical occupation in war-production industry 
should be considered identical with that of service 
in the armed forces. 

In the event that direct negotiation with the em- 
ployer fails, the local office manager should, as a 
representative of the Federal Government, address a 
communication to the employer requesting the 
individual’s release. A letter of this nature must in- 
clude a request for reply, thus placing the em- 
ployer on record in the event that he refuses the release. 
The results of these negotiations are posted on the 
registrant’s Employment Service registration card. 

The assistance of personnel associations and other 
employer groups is enlisted in attempts to persuade 
individual employers to cooperate. A similar effort 
may be necessary to secure the cooperation of labor 
organizations. 

For the first time in the history of the Employment 
Service, our offices will have a record of the entire 
local male labor supply. A constantly growing num- 
ber of women and youth registrations are also being 
accumulated. 

Increasingly, the local USES office has become the 
central source for all community labor supply and 
demand information. This fact, together with the 
effective use of occupational analysis and the inven- 
tory of skills now available through the occupational 
questionnaires, enables the local office to render com- 
plete service to all war contractors. 

Through talks and other media, the Selective Serv- 
ice relationship with the United States Employment 


_ Service must be clearly presented to labor and man- 


agement groups in the community. Now more than 
ever before the ability to deal effectively with all 
organized groups will be tested. 

Success in hastening the transfer of workers from 
nonessential to essential tasks will reveal the effective- 
ness of local office operations in “‘putting over’ the 
allocation of war manpower on a community 
basis. 
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Production 
“Jewels” 


os « * By 


ARMAND ANGEL 


Junior Interviewer, United States 
Employment Service, Inglewood, California 


DURING THE PAST 8 months the United States 
Employment Service has placed more than 300 male 
and 100 female deaf mutes in war industries at Ingle- 
wood, California. The ages of the deaf mutes range 
from 16 to 72 years, but the majority are around 35 
to 40. 

Largely responsible for this accomplishment was 
the cooperative relationship developed between the 
United States Employment Service and the Los 
Angeles Club of the Deaf. To this organization 
must go the credit for breaking ground with in- 
dustrial management. Now all that the United 
States Employment Service has to do is to inter- 
view the deaf mutes, refer them for appropriate 
training, and then refer them to employers. Their 
placement is followed up by checking their per- 
formances through employer visits. In this way we 
not only can judge their performances in war pro- 
duction, but we shall be able to gage their perma- 
nent value to industry. 

Of the deaf mutes who register, approximately 25 
percent are fully qualified and immediately placeable. 
It is necessary to give the others some type of training 
before we can refer them to employers. For this 
purpose two local machine-shop training classes have 
been organized, with deaf mutes themselves as 
teachers. Part-time factory employment is often 
possible for the trainees during their training course. 

Employers who are not familiar with the diligence of 
deaf mutes are often skeptical of their value. It would 
be nice to help these people, they think, but we’re 
interested in production. How could we communi- 
cate orders to them? What about production curves? 
Accident curves? Loss of time due to illness? Such 
employers are amazed when they learn that one large 
company in Inglewood has employed more than 50 
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deaf mutes for some time past and has found that they 
in no way impede production. On the contrary, pro- 
duction curves rise, and practically no time is lost 
through accident or illness. They are also often sur- 
prised to find that deaf mutes are expert lip readers and 
understand verbal instructions. Likewise, that some 
deaf mutes are oralists themselves. While such skill 
is not the rule with deaf mutes, even one lip reader in 
a group facilitates the placement of others, since he 
can receive directions from the foreman and, with a 
flash of his hands, pass the orders on to others. 

Furthermore, deaf mutes are a highly self-disci- 
plined group. In one instance a foreman noticed that 
all the deaf mutes on the shift were concentrated in 
one corner of the yard during a lunch period. All 
were busy talking the sign language. One of the 
deaf mutes had turned out a piece of work below 
standard, and it had been rejected by the inspector. 
The group refused to work with this individual, com- 
plaining to the foreman that his carelessness was a 
reflection on all of them. When the worker was 
transferred to another group and his carelessness per- 
sisted, his discharge became necessary. 

We will let the employers speak for themselves. 
Said one, ““My labor turn-over among deaf mutes is 
nil, and as a class they are production jewels.” Said 
another, “‘We have a very noisy shop, and even normal 
workers often require a sign language to communicate 
orders.” Another employer testified, ““The boys in 
the shop forget they work with deaf mutes.” 

Deaf mutes suffer no inequities as to salary. Not 
only do they receive the same wage as other workers, 
but they are also given equal consideration in up- 
grading. From jobs in the filing and burring depart- 
ments they become drill-press, engine-lathe, and 
milling-machine operators. 

Particularly noteworthy is the manner in which the 
community has accepted and looks upon the deaf 
mutes as an asset. Employers have not only let them- 
selves be persuaded, but are now seeking their labor. 
As a result the influx of deaf mutes to Inglewood is 
considerable. 

Inglewood’s experience with deaf mutes may be the 
signal for other areas to enrich their labor supply from 
this group. They excel as machinists, precision 
assemblers, operators of drill presses, engine lathes, 
and milling machines, and in many other types of 
occupations. 
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Rating for the 
Handicapped 


e ® © By 
H. A. DREHER 


Supervisor, Special Service Department 
United States Employment Service, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


REHABILITATING the physically handicapped has 
for many years been the problem of Federal agencies. 
Today, with the entry into the armed forces of all 
available able-bodied men, increased demands for 
war-production workers are opening the door of 
opportunity to the physically handicapped. 

Although the disabled worker cannot servce in the 
armed forces, he can find a profitable place in indus- 
try. Plants in the rubber, motor, and airplane indus- 
try are satisfactorily employing large numbers of 
physically handicapped persons. One rubber com- 
pany at Akron had more than 600 deaf men and 
women on its pay roll in 1941. More careful analysis 
of job requirements and job break-downs would 
provide even greater opportunity for physically 
handicapped persons. 

Because of the shortage of skilled male labor in war 
industries, a department to deal with special problems 
of the handicapped was created in January of this 
year in the Cleveland office of the U. S. Employment 
Service. Referral of handicapped workers is given 
special consideration. Applicants have been placed 
in a variety of occupations ranging from common 
laborer to highly skilled draftsman. For example, a 
random selection from our file of registrants in Janu- 
ary and advertised at that time in our semimonthly 
news letter to employers showed the following: 

A 37-year-old, partially deaf machinist helper had 
one year’s experience in reading blueprints and microm- 
eters. Fourteen employers showed interest in this 
man, and he was placed instantly. 

A 43-year-old bookkeeper with an artificial leg was 
on the WPA rolls. Six calls were received, and the 
applicant was placed in private industry. 
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A 31-year-old surveyor, handicapped by hernia, 
whose hobby was photography, had received a num- 
ber of prizes in this field. We placed him with a 
photographic firm at a salary of $175 a month. 

How successful this department has been in placing 
handicapped persons is revealed in the experience 
of satisfied employers: 

Ten totally deaf workers, hired by a firm which has 
a contract for motors for the Navy, are engaged in 
bench work, drill-press work, and hand filing. The 
personnel director of the company says they are equal 
to the best workers in his shop. In fact, one of the 
foremen reports that the pleasing personality of one 
of the deaf mutes has had a tonic effect on everyone 
around him and has substantially boosted the general 
morale. 

Another company which manufactures airplane 
instruments employs as an apprentice tool maker a 
worker with vision in but one eye. His foreman says 
his work is first rate. Another worker, unable to get 
around without crutches, can turn out a full day’s 
work on the assembly bench. This company also 
employs a one-armed timekeeper and a shipping clerk 
with a heart ailment. 

One firm is so well pleased with the work of a one- 
armed tool-crib clerk that it has given us free rein to 
refer any handicapped person who might fit into the 
organization. 

An especially well-pleased employer made a point 
of caliing at the office to commend a one-armed book- 
keeper referred by us. ‘He has a job for life,” he 
said. 

A man who had both kneecaps broken in a marine 
explosion was placed as a watchman at $150 a month. 
One of his duties is to operate the telephone switch- 
board, and the company is delighted with his 


- work. 


Shortly after this department was created, local 
newspapers publicized this expanded work of the 
Employment Service. Employers, social agencies, 
schools, and other organizations expressed a willing- 
ness to give handicapped applicants a chance. 

Among the agencies cooperating are the Association 
for the Crippled and Disabled, The Association for 
the Hard of Hearing, Bureau of Vocational Rehabil- 
itation, National Youth Administration, Aid for 
Dependent Children, Society for the Blind, Cuya- 
hoga County Tuberculosis Association, public schools, 
and hospitals, as well as various other groups. U. S. 
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Employment Service interviewers can verify neces- 
sary medical and personal information through 
these agencies before placements are made. 

While interviewing disabled persons and studying 
the problems relating to their employment is a func- 
tion of this department, all other departments of the 
Cleveland office of the U. S. Employment Service 
participate in a continuing effort to find gainful work 
for the physically handicapped. 

Placements of disabled workers for January 1942 
were double those for January 1941, and cooperative 


efforts have continued to increase handicapped place- 
ments, which reached a peak of 604 in May of this 
year. For the first six months of this year placements 
were: January, 154; February, 227; March, 306; 
April, 469; May, 604; and June, 595; making a total 
of 2,355 for the first half of 1942—460 more than the 
number of placements of handicapped workers during 
the entire year of 1941 and 1,663 more than were 
made during the entire year of 1940. A goal of 5,000 
placements of physically handicapped has been set 
for the year 1942. 























DIVERSIFIED TASK 


A Close-up of 
the Evacuation 


e ee e By 


MARJORIE WALKER 
Manager, United States Employment 
Service, Berkeley, California 


FLANKED ON ONE SIDE by a colonel and on the 
other side by a lieutenant, I watched the last bus load 
of Japanese roll away. It was exactly one minute to 
12 on May 1, 1942. The Japanese had been evac- 
uated from Berkeley, California, in accordance with 
Civilian Exclusion Order No. 19, from Headquarters 
Western Defense Command and Fourth Army, signed 
by Lieutenant General J. L. DeWitt. The Colonel 
had asked me a question, but my thoughts were 
drifting backward .. . 

It came to me as I stood there that this strange sight 
was a far cry from an employment function. If anyone 
had said a year ago, ““On May first next year you will 
be responsible for setting up a Civil Control Station to 
evacuate from the peaceful city of Berkeley the Japa- 
nese in your area,” I should certainly have said, ““Oh, 
you mean I shall no longer be with the Employment 
Service?” Now I realize that this evacuation is but 
one of the many diversified tasks that the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service has been called upon to perform in 
the war effort. 
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Back as far as February of this year, the Depart- 
ment of Justice made arrangements with the Federal 
Security Agency to issue travel permits to facilitate 
the evacuation of enemy aliens from prohibited areas. 
Moreover, local offices of the United States Employ- 
ment Service had been designated as information and 
service centers, and the aliens were given dignified 
and courteous treatment. They were told that al- 
though the war made it necessary to move them from 
restricted zones, the United States Government wished 
to do everything possible to minimize the hardships 
of such transfers. 

This auxiliary service was followed by a period of 
voluntary evacuation for the Japanese. —Tne Employ- 
ment Service was charged with issuing travel permits 
and taking charge of contraband articles—short-wave 
radio sets, cameras, signaling devices, firearms, etc.— 
relinquished for the duration of the war. 

About the middle of April came the next step. The 
Berkeley office learned that plans had been made for 
a compulsory evacuation of all persons of Japanese 
ancestry, both alien and nonalien, in Military Area 
No. 1 on the West Coast. The manager of the Berke- 
ley local office was given the responsibility of estab- 
lishing, organizing, and operating a Civil Control 
Station for the orderly handling of the evacuation. 

We first had to locate suitable quarters for a staff of 
some 35 to 40 people to handle 1,200 Japanese during 
the period from April 24 up to noon of May 1. The 
city was canvassed, and arrangements finally made 
with the First Congressional Church in Berkeley for 
the use of 10,000 square feet of space. In addition, 
supplies, equipment, telephones, clerical personnel, 
light, and heat all had to be arranged for. 
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The Farm Security Administration, Federal Reserve 
Bank, Bureau of Public Assistance of the Social Se- 
curity Board, United States Public Health Service, the 
Provost Marshal of the United States Army, and the 
United States Employment Service were all repre- 
sented in the Civil Control Station, each responsible 
for some function concerned with the evacuation. 

Notices had been posted that the first two days would 
be devoted to registration of heads of families. As the 
evacuees lined up for registration, they were each 
given a number. Later a receptionist called them, 
and they were referred to a social worker from the 
Bureau of Public Assistance of the Social Security 
Board, who completed the social data registration 
form and ascertained specific problems on which the 
family needed assistance before moving. The evacu- 
ees were then referred to the appropriate representa- 
tive concerned with specific problems. Personal and 
nonfarm property and cars for storage came under the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Reserve Bank; farm 
property, under the Farm Security Administration. 
Tags were issued for each member of the evacuating 
family, all of whom were asked to report back on the 
third day for embarkation arrangements. Financial 
assistance was recommended when needed. During 
the two days of registration, six social workers inter- 
viewed 304 heads of families concerning 1,189 persons. 

Special arrangements had to be made for those too 
ill to be moved, those who were ill but who could be 
moved, and those having contagious diseases. Every 
effort was made to keep families together, and in every 
instance this was accomplished. On the third day 
those who had indicated their willingness to precede 
the group as workers were started on their way. By 
the third day every person of Japanese origin had 
been accounted for, Lists were posted, giving the 
name of the family head, the members of the family, 
its case number, and the date and time of embarka- 
tion. In addition, instructions were posted as to 
where baggage should be piled, and as to the time 
the evacuees should arrive at the Control Station for 
departure. 

Local office staffs frequently worked from 8 in the 
morning until midnight. The social registration data 
forms which were filled out in longhand during the 
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first two days of registration had to be typed. Just 
when arrangements seemed complete, complications 
might arise. One of the children scheduled for depar- 
ture might break out with the measles, and schedules 
would have to be rearranged. 

The busses used accommodated from 30 to 40 people. 
A staff member was made responsible for each bus load 
of evacuees. Various parts of the building were set 
aside as meeting places and plainly marked with large 
numbers. The staff member in charge of the group 
also wore the same number on her sleeve. By this 
method it was easy for the Japanese whose numbers 
appeared on the posted notice to find their groups. Here 
they were seated until the Army gave us word to load 
the busses, a matter which was accomplished in a few 
moments. Each person was checked into the bus from 
the social registration data sheets. Our only two near- 
casualties occurred in the first and last bus loads. 
When the first bus was loaded, social registration data 
accounted for 35 people; the sergeant in charge of 
counting noses reported one shy. The bus was ready 
to roll. We counted again, and still again, but one 
person was definitely missing. Then way in the back 
corner of the bus we discovered a little Japanese 
mother with a new baby in her arms. The baby had 
not been counted. When the last bus was loaded, the 
count was one over our figure. Back in the corner sat 
a little Japanese girl with, the sergeant thought, a 
baby on her lap. It was, however, a great big doll. 

The American Red Cross in Berkeley had arranged 
for privately owned cars driven by volunteer workers 
to take Japanese who lacked financial means from their 
homes to the Station. Five ambulance loads of 
chicken pox, mumps, and measles rolled away toward 
Tanforan. Now, on the last morning at 10:30, 10 car- 
loads of Japanese people, with their possessions piled 
skywards, left in convoy for the Assembly Center. On 
arrival their cars would be turned over to repre- 


. sentatives of the Federal Reserve Bank for disposition. 


As the last bus rolled away, I realized the colonel 
was speaking. “Well,” he said, “that was a job well 
done. Everything went off without a hitch.” Then 
he asked, “‘What agency are you with?” I answered, 
quickly and rather proudly, ““The United States Em- 
ployment Service.” 
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“Trainees Carry 
The Ball!” 


« a e By 
ROBERT C. BROWNE 


Interviewer, 
United States Employment Service, 
New Philadelphia, Ohio 


IN FEBRUARY 1941, officials of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company arrived in 
Canton, Ohio, to assume charge of the operation of 
the Naval Ordnance Plant then under construction 
in that city. The most important of the many prob- 
lems of plant management confronting this group was 
that of obtaining qualified workers to man the modern 
machinery then being installed. Designed primarily 
as a mammoth machine shop to supply exacting and 
critical needs of the U. S. Navy, it was believed that 
successful plant operations would be dependent upon 
finding hundreds of skilled machinists and machine 
operators who could turn out precision work to close 
tolerances. 

A survey of the available skilled labor supply of the 
type needed revealed that although a limited number 
of suitable men could be found, dozens were needed 
for each one that could be hired. To start from 
scratch under those conditions, with but a small 
nucleus of trained employees, and build an organiza- 
tion requiring hundreds of the same type was a thought- 
provoking undertaking, especially since the deadline 
for swinging into production was fast approaching. 

Despite the skill and accuracy which would be re- 
quired in the operation of the plant machinery to 
meet the rigid Navy specifications, it was decided that 
the only solution to the problem lay in intensive train- 
ing of hundreds of potentially qualified men. 

The then Ohio State Employment Service, later to 
become a part of the U. S. Employment Service, was 
immediately called into the picture to assume full 
responsibility for recruiting, examining, and referring 
qualified applicants. As the initial step, recruiting 
headquarters were established in the Canton office of 
the Employment Service. 
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In March 1941 the first training class was placed in 
operation in Timken Vocational High School in Can- 
ton, and additional classes were organized shortly 
thereafter in McKinley High in Canton, Washington 
High in nearby Massillon, and job machine shops in 
New Philadelphia and Dover which were leased by 
Westinghouse. The facilities provided by these train- 
ing centers were sufficient to accommodate 280 
trainees. 

In brief, the training technique used by Westing- 
house in preparing men for the difficult work ahead 
consisted primarily of specialized machine training on 
equipment customarily found in machine shops, with 
each man trained on one machine only. In addition, 
instruction is emphasized in the reading of compli- 
cated blueprints, mathematics, and related shop 
subjects. The 30 instructors were selected because of 
their machine skill and the ability to convey knowledge 
to others. , 

Men selected enter the schools as Westinghouse 
employees and are paid during the entire training 
period of 12 weeks, or approximately 576 hours, at 
the end of which they are transferred to the ordnance 
plant for advanced instruction at increased pay. 
this pay-as-you-learn feature has attracted suitable 
trainees in adequate numbers to the courses. 

As the program progressed satisfactorily in its 
initial stages and large orders for additional trainees 
were received, the administrative office of the Em- 
ployment Service in Columbus took steps to enlarge 
the scope of our recruiting efforts in order to insure 
the success of the program. Canton and New Phila- 
delphia were designated as joint order-holding offices, 
and the area of labor supply from which trainees 
might be recruited was extended to include sur- 
rounding communities. To provide suitable super- 
vision of the recruiting program, an interviewer was 
assigned as liaison officer between Westinghouse and 
the Employment Service. Up to the present time, 
personnel of the Employment Service have tested 
approximately 6,000 men through the medium of 
aptitude and arithmetic tests in their search for 
suitable material for this training program. 

Outstanding teamwork existed between Westing- 
house and the Employment Service during the course 
of this training program. The company’s early re- 
alization of the problems it faced, its full confidence 
in the assistance of the U. S. Employment Service, its 
willingness to pay trainees and rent machine shops 
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if necessary—all indicated a desire to cooperate. 
Furthermore, Westinghouse has expressed satisfac- 
tion with the manner in which the Employment 
Service has handled this assignment. Represent- 
atives of the Employment Service were granted wide 
latitude in the selection of men and were allowed to 
participate in shaping personnel policy. 

The results of 16 months of successful training have 
exceeded the most optimistic estimates of officials of 
the Canton Naval Ordnance Division of Westinghouse. 
Plant production is up to schedule, and labor turn- 
over has been low. Moreover, employee morale is 
unusually high. 

The success of the technique used by the Employ- 
ment Service in the selection of men, and the efficiency 
of the training itself, have been demonstrated by the 


THE GUIDANCE FACTOR IN 


Applicants Are 
Not Guinea Pigs 


e e e By 


WILLARD ABRAHAM 


Junior Interviewer, United States Employment 
Service, Office No. 9, Chicago, Illinois 


IF YOU’VE EVER WORKED among the inter- 
viewers in a local office, you’ve probably heard the 
occasional complaint, “I wish my work weren’t so 
routine. The same questions, the same type of 
applicant. I wanted to do guidance or personnel 
work, but I’ve fallen into the rut of a clerical job.” 

Not all interviewers have that feeling, but many do, 
and when it creeps up on them, there are only two 
courses open. They should quit their jobs or ask for 
a transfer, because they are merely filling cards and 
not taking interviews. Or, they should dig deep 
for the reasons why their work has disintegrated into 
deadly routine. Perhaps a change of attitude and 
methods will revive their earlier enthusiasm for the 
job. 

Again the interviewer may be working on a strict 
schedule that doesn’t allow for exercise of his guidance 
function. He has time to obtain only the barest 
essentials of the applicant’s background. Trimmed to 
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performance of hundreds of trainees who passed 
through the schools. Although the great majority of 
these men, of all ages and walks of life, were without 
previous machine experience of any kind, they now 
constitute more than two-thirds of the actual produc- 
tion workers of the plant and are doing an outstanding 
job in turning out vitally needed material for the 
Navy. They man the machines in all departments 
like veterans,, operating boring mills, lathes, gear 
planers, thread and cutter grinders, milling machines, 
and even Keller profiling machines. They are also 
found on time-study, tool-design, lay-out, and in- 
spection work. These men “carry the ball when the 
going is toughest,” and they have anticipated Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s recent warning: ‘We must be pre- 
pared to do altogether unheard of things.” 


INTERVIEWS 


this meager essential, the prime purpose of the inter- 
view—matching applicant and job—is defeated. With 
guidance eliminated, the interview has little meaning, 
and there is no incentive for the interviewer to do more 
than a routine job. 

If maintaining a split-minute schedule removes the 
interviewer’s desire to perform the “extra” guidance 
service, and it takes on a false importance that shuts 
out the essential thing to be accomplished during the 
interview, its fallacy is apparent. 

Time is short and precious, but the added minutes 
of guidance—suggestions, comments, clarification— 
which the interviewer can give may mark the differ- 
ence between a successful or ineffective interview. 

Reacting individually to each applicant will keep 
interviews from deteriorating to a routine function. 
For instance, the discouraged automobile, vacuum 
cleaner, or washing machine salesman can be helped 
by a conscious effort to dig out hidden skills, abilities, 
or hobbies. 

The high-school student misdirected into com- 
mercial courses when his interests and capabilities 
clearly lie in other fields can perhaps be started in 
the right direction through the interviewer’s guidance. 

The housewife who wants to return to stenography 
after 20 years can be made to see why this might be 
unwise and impractical and that her best chance of 
success is perhaps along lines of selling, homework 
activities (sewing, knitting, crocheting, etc.), or 
unskilled factory work. 

The disheartened fellow rejected by the Army may 
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have his morale boosted by an opportunity of joining 
our civilian army in a job that is vital to the success of 
our war-production program. 

The many backgrounds, interests, and abilities 
represented by the constant flow of applicants into 
an interviewer’s office cannot be dealt with in any 
standardized manner. Certain rules can, however, 
be set up, which will be basic to any interview: 

1. Don’t attempt complete guidance in a few seconds 
snatched from the interview. 

2. Don’t tell the applicant what to do; rather guide, 
suggest, or lead. 

3. Don’t engage in lofty theorizing or suggest com- 
plicated or far-fetched plans; be specific, helpful, and 
pointed in your remarks. 

4. Don’t draw quick conclusions from incomplete 
information. 

5. Don’t use the applicant as a guinea pig for any 
pet theories you may have. 

6. Don’t assume every applicant needs guidance; 
the skilled machinist or tool and die maker temporarily 
out of work may resent your interfering in his affairs, 
when he knows, enjoys, and has no thought of chang- 
ing his work. 

It’s a slight guidance service that is suggested here, 





not the complete program for the rehabilitation of a 
misdirected introvert who wants “‘straightening out.” 
It’s a service that the interviewer must adapt to his 
own time, ability, and the applicant—one that he 
must not misuse. 

The main job of the interviewer is, after all, to get 
information and get it accurately. At the same time, 
the interviewer is an important public-relations pivot. 
His attitude may set the attitude of Mr. and Mrs. 
Public. The 10 to 25 minutes given to an applicant 
may be the only contact that applicant has with the 
United States Employment Service, the only ground 
on which to base his impression of our organization 
which depends on continued public good will for its 
existence. 

When the interviewer falls into inertia, when the 
routine of his job gets the upper hand, when he finds 
it too bothersome to counsel his applicant, the end of 
his usefulness in the job of interviewing is at hand. 

If the interviewer is incapable of a minimum of guid- 
ance, if it is beyond his éxperience and education, then 
an error has been made in his appointment. It would 
probably be best for both him and the Service if he 
were transferred to a clerical position where interview- 
ing was not expected of him. 
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Strawberry 
Round-up 


e e e By 


RALPH A. STRONG 
Assistant Regional Representative 


United States Employment Service, 
Cleveland, Obio 


IN PREVIOUS YEARS, little difficulty was experi- 
enced in securing pickers to harvest the strawberry 
crop of one of America’s largest fruit bowls—nine 
counties of western Kentucky, serviced by the 
Paducah local office of the U. S. Employment Service. 
A large portion of the labor was formerly composed 
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of in-migrants who trekked northward from Arkansas 
and other Southern States. This year the task was 
different. 

There were few migrant workers, and the strawberry 
crop was a bumper one. If it was to be saved, home 
folks would have to rally to the task. Early fore- 
casts of farm and fruit growers’ associations were 
for a need of approximately 16,000 pickers during 
the harvest period in the latter half of May. The 
problem of securing an adequate number of pickers 
for the bumper crop was further aggravated by the 
award of two important war contracts in the area, 
with construction starting only a few weeks before 
harvest time. Practically every able-bodied man 
jn the area was offered employment at wages with 
which strawberry growers could not compete. 

These were the handicaps facing farm placement 
representatives of the U. S. Employment Service when 
they undertook to find the workers to bring in the 
strawberry crop. 
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Moreover, this year’s crop was an especially valu- 
able one. Most of it was destined for commissaries 
supplying the armed forces. Processing companies 
had contracted for the greater part of it. Thus there 
was a big incentive for the job. 

Early in April our farm representative asked the 
larger berry growers in the nine counties served by 
the Paducah office how many pickers they would 
need. In addition, we discussed labor supply prob- 
lems with growers’ associations. 

As berry-picking time drew near, newspapers, 
radio stations, public schools, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture War Boards, civic and agricultural groups 
were told of the threatening labor shortage and were 
warned that it might endanger the crop. 

The community responded as a unit and adopted a 
slogan to get the gigantic job done—‘‘Our strawberries 
must not rot in the fields; they are needed for Uncle 
Sam!” 

Local newspapers reminded residents daily of their 
duty to help in the strawberry harvest. Radio sta- 
tions literally filled the ether with spot announcements 
urging people with any time at all on their hands to 
volunteer through the U. S. Employment Service to 
pick berries “for the soldiers.” The State Highway 
Department sent a sound truck from Frankfort, 250 
miles away, to cruise the streets of Paducah and 
surrounding communities with the announcement: 
‘Growers are very badly in need of strawberry 
pickers—every man, woman, and child of workable 
age who can assist in picking berries should report to 
the USES between 7:00 and 7:30 o’clock every morn- 
ing during the harvest. A large part of these berries 
will be sent to the soldiers who are in need of fresh 
fruit. It is your patriotic duty to pick these berries. 
Won’t you lend a picking hand?” 

Growers’ associations sponsored radio broadcasts in 
neighboring Southern States, appealing to unem- 
ployed persons to help Kentucky harvest its straw- 
berries. Handbills were printed and distributed. 
Pickers responding from the extreme Southern States 
of Alabama and Louisiana presented these bills at 
the Paducah local office. 

Growers recognized and accepted the tremendous 
change in labor conditions brought on by the war and 


cooperated in recruiting and arranging transportation 
to their farms. 

Men, women, and children of all ages rallied to the 
call and were found each morning at 7:00 a. m. at the 
local Employment Service office. The Employment 
Service prevailed upon truck owners to haul pickers 
to the fields. The growers paid the truck operator at 
the rate of eight cents a crate for berries picked by 
the workers he transported, and the truck operator in 
turn charged the picker ten cents a round trip to the 
strawberry patch. 

When the morning rush subsided, the local and 
State farm representatives cruised residential neigh- 
borhoods of the city, made personal pleas to young 
people at playgrounds and on street corners. Neigh- 
borhood merchants cooperated—the grocer, the candy 
store operator, all sorts of retailers joined the straw- 
berry round-up. 

Schools were dismissed in some townships so that 
pupils could help, and city school children were urged 
by their teachers to pick berries after school, on 
Saturdays, and even on Sundays. 

‘WPA officials cooperated by temporarily closing 
projects within reach of the strawberry area, urging 
their workers to take berry-picking jobs. The WPA 
workers themselves entered into the spirit of the round- 
up by bringing their entire families and friends with 
them. 

Mother Nature, too, had cooperated. The weather 
conditions had been such that the average yield of 
the strawberry crop had risen from a former 30 to 80 
crates per acre. The weather during the peak of the 
season remained steadfastly cool and cloudy, so that 
the bumper crop ripened gradually. This was a 
blessing. Fewer pickers were necessary than would 
have been required for a fast-ripening crop. 

Six hundred twenty carloads of crated berries, 
(260,400 crates) and 1,427 barrels (each 350 Ibs.) of 


- frozen berries were shipped. 


Je 


The 1942 placement record of the Paducah local 
office was 11,447 berry workers: in 1941 this same 
office placed but 962 berry pickers. With the excep- 
tion of 167 pickers, 1942 placements were of local 
residents, whereas in 1941, 4,000 pickers, it is esti- 
mated, migrated from outside the State. 


Next Month—“The Impact of War On Unemployment Compensation.” 


October 1942 
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FROM SCHOOL TO JOB—RUSH!!! 


IN MAY 1938 the Waterbury office of the United 
States Employment Service for Connecticut initiated 
an employment procedure new to that State. It was 
in that year that claims for unemployment compensa- 
tion reached an unprecedented peak, and this office 
was continually crowded to capacity with unemployed 
people filing claims for compensation and anxiously 
seeking jobs which were then almost at a premium. 
At the same time we were faced with the fact that 
graduates from the local high schools would be delug- 
ing us the moment school was over in their effort to 
obtain employment. The confusion and disillusion- 
ment of these young people upon coming to our office 
for registration at such a time seemed to us a matter 
for serious consideration. 

We devised a plan which called for cooperation by 
the local Board of Education and the school authori- 
ties. Because it was the first time we had asked the 
schools to join us in such a matter, we made sure that 
the superintendents, principals, and even the teachers 
were thoroughly acquainted with the entire plan and 
the advantages it offered the students. 

The school authorities not only gave us permission 
to go into the schools, but heartily approved the plan 
as a concerted effort to give the graduating classes 
the best possible job opportunities. Our experiment 
was initiated at a high school known to have fine 
standards in commercial training and having a large 
enrollment of commercial students. 

The first part of the plan called for 5-minute talks 
by Employment Service representatives in the senior 
assemblies of the schools, introducing the Service, and 
outlining briefly the schedule for that particular 
school. Through cooperation of the principals, the 
time element was worked out so that registering could 
be done during free periods in idle rooms, libraries, 
laboratories, or cafeterias. Between the date of the 
talk and the registration date, the students were asked 
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to analyze their training, capabilities, and preferences. 
Students were counselled that the oft-repeated com- 
ment of graduates “‘I’ll take anything,” which merely 
leads the placement interviewer up a blind alley, was 
to be avoided at all costs. 

At the completion of the first day’s registration, the 
interviewers were so enthusiastic, and the actual regis- 
trations so much superior to our previous student 
registrations, that it was decided to establish the pro- 
cedure as standard practice in all the high schools of 
the district. 

The testing schedule followed registration by about 
one week. Although this was the first time we had 
asked the students to submit to a performance test, the 
response was almost 100 percent. We found this was 
largely due to their gradual acquaintance with the 
staff members of our office, and to the fact that they 
were permitted to take the tests during school hours, 
with equipment and in surroundings with which they 
were familiar. Because the time required for the per- 
formance tests could be fitted into the regular short- 
hand and typing periods, the school authorities had 
suggested the use of the regular periods for test pur- 
poses. The simplicity of the arrangement and the 
ease with which it was accomplished led to the in- 
clusion of performance tests in connection with the 
annual registration of high-school seniors. 

In spite of the scarcity of jobs, the employer sensed 
that “something new” had been added to the Employ- 
ment Service and that it would enable him to make 
the very best possible selection from the large number 
of potential workers on the market at that time. This 
alone was a controlling factor in the decision to con- 
tinue coordinated registering and testing of high- 
school seniors year after year. 

In 1941 President Franklin D. Roosevelt named 
Waterbury, Conn., as one of the great arsenals of 
American defense. Its industries were already ex- 
panding rapidly, and in October it was evident that 
the potential workers to be released by the 1942 
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graduating classes must not only be registered and 
tested in the usual manner, but must be trained for 
specific war jobs, in addition to their regular school 
curricula. With this situation in mind, the regular 
school registration and testing program was geared 
and timed to fit the accelerated war program. Con- 
sequently, registration took place not in May 1942 
but in October 1941. Aptitude testing, which had 
been incorporated in the placement procedure in 
1940, was administered during the months of Decem- 
ber and January. By February 1942, equipped with 
test results, we were ready to recommend to the 
defense training centers the students who had volun- 
teered to give up their Saturdays and vacation time so 
that by graduation they would be able to take their 
places in industry—not as inexperienced workers, but 
as workers qualified and oriented in industrial ma- 
chine-shop practice and as inspectors of vital war 
materials. 

During April it was necessary to make an age-group 
break-down of these students, due to existing State 
labor laws. It was revealed that 50 percent of all 
members of graduating classes were either already 18 
years of age or would attain their eighteenth birthday 
by June 15. With regard to graduates in this group, 
there would be no question of their employability 
in any occupation. Forty percent of the remainder 
were 17% years of age or older. These. young 
people must be restricted to certain nonhazardous 
jobs, because of labor laws. The 18-year-old group, 
because of its immediate availability, was the first to 
be recommended to employers. Our suggestion to the 
employer was that he make his decision at the time of 
the interview, because he then had a complete picture 
of the individual’s capabilities, background, and po- 
tentialities. The employer was also reminded that 
due to competition between industries, it was not 
likely that any of these students would remain idle 
after graduation. 

The employer entered wholeheartedly into this 
process of “‘earmarking,” so that when final examina- 
tions were completed, these boys and girls would be 
ready to go on the job without delay. Some em- 
ployers who could arrange part-time schedules ab. 
sorbed these newcomers to the labor market before 
the term ended. Many of the huskier students entered 
upon a full 8-hour shift along with their school 
activities. 

Our local manufacturers are under contract to pro- 
duce billions of dollars worth of war materials.. Such 
an increase in production necessitates continued re- 
cruitment for workers in all occupations, and taxes to 
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Capacity the resourcefulness of every member of our 
staff. Obviously, to attempt to develop a satisfactory 
program in a short time, in addition to our regular re- 
cruitment tasks, would have been practically im- 
possible. It is true that new tools must usually be 
made to fit new circumstances, but our established 
high-school registration and testing procedure needed 
but little alteration to meet wartime needs.—Mary 
S. Dewey, Manager, United States Employment Service, 
Waterbury, Conn. . 


SHORT SHIFTS BRING OUT 
WOMEN WORKERS 


SOON AFTER my transfer to this office, I made a 
visit to the Crown Fastener Corporation, manufac- 
turer of zippers, not only to make the acquaintance 
of the company’s officials, but also to familiarize 
myself with working conditions in the plant. The 
cordial and cooperative superintendent insisted on 
showing me all phases of the work pertaining to the 
fabrication of finished zippers used on gun covers for 
both the Army and Navy. While he was explaining 
the various operations throughout the factory with 
reference to the manufacture of zippers, he pointed 
out vacant chairs in the assembling department, 
explaining that he was having difficulty in getting 
workers. 

I made the suggestion to the superintendent that he 
might solve this shortage by using women on short 
shifts. Many women might be persuaded to work 4 
hours who could not leave their homes for a full day. 
They could choose either the morning or afternoon 
shift 6 days each week or, if they preferred, they could 
work as many as 40 hours in a given week. Somewhat 
surprised at the unique suggestion, the superintendent 
was nevertheless willing to try it. We immediately 
arranged a radio broadcast through the publicity 
department, requesting applicants to apply at the 
United States Employment Service office, 8 Church 
Street, Warren, Rhode Island. 

The broadcast brought out the women workers in 
almost sufficient numbers, and the balance of the 
employer’s order was filled through a small classified 
ad inserted in the Providence Journal and Bulletin.— 
Cuar.es F. Marston, Manager, United States Employ- 
ment Service, Warren, R. I. 


BY GRADUAL STEPS 


ONE OF THE aircraft companies in San Diego is 
fostering an educational policy of breaking down 
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prejudices that exist among its employees against the 
so-called minority-group workers in its plant. The 
company spots the men of the minority group who 
have good personalities and the ability to get along 
with others and introduces them gradually, one by 
one, into production work. The plan is, as yet, in the 
experimental stage, but a similar plant in the Los 
Angeles area has found it to work successfully.—C. M. 
McMUuLtten, Senior Interviewer, United States Employ- 
ment Service, San Diego, Calif. 


TRAINEES ON THE PAY ROLL 


WITHIN-INDUSTRY TRAINING is designed with 
a particular end in view. The job the applicant is 
to do in the plant is spotted before his training is 
begun. This makes it possible to do a more efficient 
job of training. A brief survey of training in the 
drafting department of one aircraft company shows 
how true this is. Men were needed to do tracing 
exclusively. This was an opportunity for boys recent- 
ly out of high school who had mechanical-drawing 
courses and plane geometry. They were given from 8 
to 12 weeks of training in the use of drafting tools. 
When tracing detailers were needed, a class was 
organized with slightly higher educational require- 
ments and some experience in drafting. These young 
men divided their time between actual practice on the 
drawing board and related subjects at the University 
of Connecticut, such as metallurgy, stress and strain 
of metals, et cetera. Then when the company found 
that they needed some men to check the work of the 
detailers and do work bordering on designing or 
engineering, they placed an order for candidates with 
at least 2 years’ training at an engineering college 
plus a minimum of 6 months’ practical experience on 
machines or machine design. All of these trainees 
were on the pay roll of the company while training 
and now are well integrated into their particular jobs 
because they are working at a level commensurate 
with their capabilities. What a far cry from the not 
uncommon order of the 1930’s for a tracer who was a 
graduate of an engineering school!—EtTue. M. 
CROWLEY, Interviewer, United States Employment Service, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 
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CLAIMS BY APPOINTMENT 


MOST people do not like to waitin line. That is why 
we at the Algona, Iowa, office did something about it. 
Shortly after January 1, when many of our claimants 
had established a new benefit year, we found at two 
of our itinerant points as many as 35 people waiting 
when we arrived. Our quarters were not suitable for 
such a large crowd of people and many of them had to 
stand in line for as long as an hour. 

To relieve the congestion, we decided to schedule 
the claimants at intervals. The unit of time for taking 
a claim as established by the State was used for spac- 
ing our appointments. In other words, we tried to 
systematize our work by making appointments for 
our claimants in a manner similar to the appointments 
made for patients by doctors and dentists. 

We made a list of claimants and mailed cards asking 
them to call at our office at a regular time on each 
reporting date. We further explained that by keeping 
appointments, claimants could avoid confusion and 
long waiting periods. The method has proved very 
satisfactory. It has staggered our load in such a 
manner that it can be handled in a systematic way, and 
claimants have expressed gratitude for the improve- 
ment in the handling of their claims.—Joun N. Gisn, 
United States Employment Service, Algona, Iowa. 


THE EYES OF AN INTERVIEWER 


I HAVE SHOVELED COAL in the deepest mine 
and flown above the highest cloud. I have made 
glass in Ohio, automobiles in Detroit, and built 
dams with the T. V. A. I have made ships along 
the east coast and airplanes on the west. I have 
blasted copper in Michigan and marble in Virginia; 
I have harvested crops in the North, South, East, 
and West. I saw the Japs attack Pearl Harbor and 
have seen action in all wars from the Spanish-Ameri- 
can to the present. I am a migratory worker, or I 
have lived here all my life. Few current events 
escape me. I am a registration interviewer, and I 
“see” the world through the lives of my applicants.— 
Gorpon E. Otson, Senior Interviewer, United States 
Employment Service, Richmond, Ind. 


WMC Takes Over 


All functions, duties, and powers of the United States Employment Service, and all functions, duties, and 
powers of the Social Security Board relating to the United States Employment Service were transferred to the 
War Manpower Commission by Executive order on September 17, 1942. 
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“Tf Victory Be Ours’... 








RAMY B. DESCHNER, Manager of the St. Louis local office of the United States Employment 
Service for Missouri wanted the personnel of that office to know that he was proud of their 
performance of the new and changed tasks put upon them when the U. S. Employment Service 
girded for war. So he sat down and wrote them a letter. Because that letter sums up problems 
and evaluates performance typical of most, if not all, local offices converting from routine, stereo- 
typed functions to a dynamic, aggressive war agency, the EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
REVIEW believes its message might well have been addressed to all local office personnel 
throughout the Service. Accordingly, the letter is reproduced here: 
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“To you who, during the month of July have established an all-time record of better than 
15,000 placements, I say that you have exercised a great deal of initiative and resourcefulness. 
Long hours, confusion arising out of misunderstanding of policies and unusual turn-over in our 
personnel, and many other distressing problems, have not deterred you from your course. You 
have proved ‘you can take it’, and the Service you represent, as well as the workers and industries 
which you have served so splendidly, can well be proud of your performance. 

“The progress that we have made and the experience we have gained are of incalculable 
value to worker and employer in this area and to our country in the present crisis. Imagine what 
tremendous administrative problems would face the country and the loss of precious man-hours 
in production if, as a war expediency, a Nation-wide employment service had to be created over- 
night. Is it not true that having a Nation-wide service of trained employees has enabled our 
country to organize its manpower for the emergency in a far more orderly manner than if our 
service had not existed? 

“Today we face the greatest challenge the Service will ever know—a challenge not only to our 
professional competence as administrators, technicians, and public servants, but as feilow citizens 
in the protection of national security. The challenge is that we must be so ingenious and so 
expert in our use of whatever labor is available that there will be no unnecessary delays in war 
production. A poor quality of placements will defeat our efforts to organize the labor market, and 
this would bring lasting discredit to the Employment Service. What is infinitely worse, it would 
mean incalculable loss of time and manpower. 

‘“‘We will either carry through successfully and attain our objectives, or we shall have to turn 
the job over to someone else and admit our failure. Today this is being determined on the record 
which the Service is making in the Jocal and administrative offices throughout the country. We 
dare not fail—and we do not intend to fail. 

“‘Thé national headquarters is where the planning is done, and the local office is where the 
work is done. The link between these two is the area within which every effort must be made to 
streamline the organization. Within the local office every effort is being exerted so that a more 
practical and efficient organization can be developed. Therefore, it is clear that we will have to 
operate as a closely-knit organization—a streamlined organization—a single organization. We 
can no longer think of Federal versus State. To do so during a war emergency would be most 
reprehensible, and I assure you that this organization could not long stand up under the crisis 
that is coming if we do not think and act as a national service. 

‘In times of crisis ‘business as usual’ cannot be maintained, and whether it be private industry 
or governmental services, management must be alert to the need for making quick adaptations 
so that emergency conditions can be met in a businesslike manner. It is entirely possible that our 
organization, as it is being converted to a war basis, may have to be further overhauled and that 
our personnel may be subjected to further uncertainties and insecurity. Let me suggest that you 
keep open-minded on all of this and that we all resolve together, no matter what may happen, to 
do our job without fear and without reproach. 

“Throughout the Employment Service, all personnel will have to do more than just think 
about our capacity to handle the job of labor supply in the United States—we must do the job or 
see someone else do it. We cannot rest on our laurels lest we come to know the reality of the 
words: 

‘On the plains of hesitation bleach the bones of countless millions who, at the dawn 
of victory, sat down to rest, and resting, died.’ 


Whether on the battlefield or in the governmental service, every loyal employee knows that there 
can be no resting if victory is to be ours.” 
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